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preceptor was not a great scholar, and he was ill-suited temperamentally for
the education of a sensitive child. George's mother was greatly concerned
when she discovered that her eldest son loathed his lessons with " the Doctor."
A more satisfactory educational arrangement was made in 1750 when Francis
Lord North was appointed " the governor " of the two eldest boys; and although
Ayscough's services were not entirely dispensed with the greater part of the
instruction was given by George Scot, a mathematician of great distinction
and a friend of the brilliant but hopelessly dissipated Bolingbroke.

On his father's sudden death in March 1751 George became a person of
importance; and within a month, after he had been duly invested with the
principality of Wales, he obtained " a household," which of course meant that
he was drawn into the vortex of party politics in the sense that the appoint-
ments to his household would be controlled by the ministers of the crown.
North was dismissed, and his place went to Simon Lord Harcourt, who was
described as " a civil sheepish peer," and who thought that his duty was well
and truly done when he taught the prince to walk with his toes turned out at
the proper angle. The sub-governor was Andrew Stone, " a man of grave
deportment, of good temper, and of the most consummate prudence and
discretion." Dr Hayter, Bishop of Norwich, was made preceptor; and Scot
was retained as sub-preceptor.

George's mother, the Dowager Princess, was convinced that Harcourt and
Hayter did not have her son's best interests at heart: on the other hand, she
thought highly of Stone and Scot; and when they quarrelled with their superiors
in the royal schoolroom the mother sided with them against Harcourt and
Hayter. This is not the place to give a detailed account of that quarrel; but
the real cause of the trouble was the suspicion that Stone and Scot, both of
whom were thought to be tinged with Jacobitism, worked sedulously to under-
mine the Whig interest with the young prince; and for this reason Harcourt
and Hayter were determined to get rid of the two men. They failed to carry
their point with George II. and his ministers, and the result was a reshuffling
of the household. The new governor was James Earl Waldegrave; the new
preceptor, Dr Thomas, Bishop of Peterborough. Years later George himself
described the former as " a depraved and worthless man." Thomas, however,
was a mild-mannered, scholarly man, genuinely fond of children; and the
prince was very attached to, and learnt a great deal from, him.

Those who had the interests of the young prince at heart could not fail to
be troubled by the Dowager Princess's adoration of her son. That she >yas a
remarkable woman must be admitted: she was a good mother, and her chief
concern was that her children should be well brought up. But like so many
adoring mothers she feared to allow her children to take the normal risks of
life; and when she was advised that it was time that her eldest boy should
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